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THE ALDINE. 



"What might not have happened, if you had left 
us without warning ! " Bessie Forman had said. Ay, 
what of injury to the patriot cause in Monmouth, in 
addition to the ruin of domestic happiness, and the 
destruction of cherished lives, which most assuredly 
would have been wrought As to what really hap- 
pened, with that warning — only a few words, though 
the night of the "wedding-party at Wayne's" was 
long remembered in all that section of the foughten 
Jersey Flanders. How the gathering took place, as 
if with no suspicion of the interruption that was to 
ensue. How the Tory force mustered silently, and 
surrounded the house, just when the bright lights 
through the closed curtains, and sound of dancing- 
music, indicated that the thoughtless revelry was at its 
height and all the participants defenseless. How the 
first alarm was met with a volley from half-a-dozen 
windows, placing a score of the assailants hors-durcom- 
bat, in time to meet the attack from without, of a 
body of Forman's light-horse, in hiding and in wait- 
ing for that moment. And how a disappointed and 
defeated body of marauders carried away those who 
had fallen — aware, at last, that mines may be met by 
counter-mines, with very destructive effect, if only the 
garrison are duly apprised of the danger, by a pate as 
giddy and a tongue as saucy as those of jealous but 
noble and true-hearted Susan Allardyce. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] . 



THE TWO PASTORALS. 



The two pastoral scenes given in this number carry 
their own commendation this hot summer weather, 
when either the old mill and its pond, or the cool 
nooks through which the mountain brook tumbles 
and babbles, would seem a grateful shade. 

Both are from easels of American artists, and both 
sufficiently show their origin. Mr. McEntee, the 
painter of the mountain brook, was born at Rondout, 
near the Catskjlls he has loved so much to paint, in 
1828, and, though a student of painting with Fred- 
erick E. Church in 1850, it was not until several years 
later that he finally "settled down" to painting, since 
which time he has produced many choice paintings, 
chiefly landscapes, in which he has most often given 
us nature in her more sombre, or, at least, her quieter 
moods. "The Last Days of Autumn," "Indian 
Summer," or such dark, cool shades as in the exam- 
ple we now publish, show what his prevailing tone 
has been. He has always been, however, faithful to 
his subject, and has given us nature exactly as he saw 
her, so that his pictures have value both as specimens 
of honest work and of American scenery. Within 
the last two or three years he has taken somewhat 
more to figure-painting, in which he bids fair to at 
any rate not lose the reputation gained as a painter 
of landscape. 

The other scene is as characteristic of an entirely 
different country. It is a lazy pastoral, in which not 
even the boy and girl fishing seem to move with en- 
ergy enough to disturb the drowsy atmosphere. The 
artist, Mr. J. B. Jones of Baltimore, has not, it is 
quite evident, gone beyond his State for a subject, 
nor has he at all failed in infusing it with a local 
flavor which will make it seem to more than one a 
portrait of some well-known locality. 



UP THE LEHIGH VALLEY. 



Whatever may be the verdict of the world, in re- 
gard to the progress of the arts in America, there can 
be no question of the beauty of the scenery to be 
found here. Rivers, mountains or plains — we have 
them larger, higher, broader and more beautiful than 
they are to be found in all the world beside, and no 
American need go abroad to see nature in any of her 
many moods. Nor need any American living in a 
city — be that city what one it may — go very far from 
home or spend much money to find scenery as entic- 
ing as any the world contains. The time has come 
now for excursions in search of nature at home, and 
it becomes worth while to know where she may be 
best sought and how. 

Among the many regions of America best worth a 



visit, especially by those who love wild and rugged 
scenery, is the Lehigh Valley, in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
which has been styled — without much originality, it 
must be confessed — the "Switzerland of America." 
It is probable that to most residents of New York and 
the other eastern cities, the name of the valley conveys 
an idea chiefly of vast heaps of particularly unpictur- 
esque coal, and of a railroad which is properly sup- 
posed to be in a very prosperous condition. The fact 
is less known than it ought to be, that these coal heaps 
come from and this railroad runs to one of the most 
romantic, least prosaic and most enchanting regions, 
in all the world. 

The Lehigh Valley really begins at Easton, in Penn- 
sylvania, though the road claims Phillipsburg, a town 
of about seven thousand inhabitants, in New Jersey, 
across the river from Easton, as its terminus. Easton 
was laid out in 1750, and was named by Thomas Penn, 
after the residence of his friend, Lord Pomfret. It 
is situated at the junction of the Lehigh and Bushkill 
rivers with the: Delaware, and part of the town is 
built upon the delta formed by these rivers. Apart 
from the beautiful scenery in and about it, ft is now 
chiefly worthy of notice as a flourishing centre of busi- 
ness, although it has some claims to centennial hon- 
ors by reason of containing the dwelling of George 
Taylor, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to whom a monument has been .erected in 
the cemetery, though his grave has been long unknown. 

About twenty minutes by the cars, above Easton, is 
the little town of Freemahsburg, from which can be 
obtained a magnificent view of the Lehigh Valley ; 
but which is more interesting, perhaps, because of its 
proximity to the Indian path which commemorates 
one of the shrewd ' ' dodges " — -.as we should now call 
it — by which the whites of a century and a half ago 
occasionally outwitted their copper-colored brethren. 
The story is not a long one, and we can tell it while 
the train halts at the Freemansburg station. It was 
in 1737 that the Indians agreed to complete a contract, 
formerly made with William Penn, by giving to the 
then proprietaries, Thomas and John, as much land 
north of where Wrightstown, in Bucks County, now 
stands, as would be included in a walk of a day and 
a half. It is probable that the red men meant only to 
have the walking done by a man of ordinary pedes- 
trian abilities; but the proprietaries "advertised for 
proposals," and secured one Edward Marshall, who 
covered a distance of seventy-four miles in the speci- 
fied time, greatly to the disgust of the Indians, and 
some whites, and with the result of bringing about a 
war, lasting from 1755 to 1758, in which not a few 
cruel murders were committed, and in which, of 
course, the aborigines finally had the worst of it. 

A few minutes more brings the tourist to Beth- 
lehem, which is of interest chiefly as being the home 
of the Moravians, who came here on the breaking-up 
of their establishment in Georgia, in 1738, and who 
maintained here, for a century or more, their peculiar 
principles in regard to the separation of the sexes, the 
' ' family house " arrangement, etc. During the Revo- 
lution the town was occupied by Washington as a hos- 
pital and supply station, on the occasion of his retreat 
across the Delaware. British prisoners were quartered 
here in 1778, and the sisters, grateful for protection 
afforded them, presented to Count Pulaski a banner 
which was borne by his regiment until his death, and 
which is now kept by the Maryland Historical Society. 

The scene of the presentation inspired one of Long- 
fellow's best poems. The old buildings are the chief 
attraction at Bethlehem for visitors, and, to one at all 
fond of mousing around among records of the past, 
they have many points of interest. 

For about an hour after leaving Bethlehem the tour- 
ist finds no point of especial interest, though the 
scenery is such as to afford him much pleasure, but 
at the end of that time he finds himself at Lehigh Gap, 
where the Lehigh forces its way through the Blue, or 
Kittatinny Mountains, giving rise to some of the 
grandest and wildest scenery on the entire route. 

A little beyond the Gap the train stops at Lehigh- 
ton, near which was Gnadenhutten, settled by the Mo- 
ravians, in 1746, where David Brainerd and David 
Zeisberger, those pious missionaries, preached to the 



Indians. If one has time, it is worth while to stop here 
and take a drive of about fourteen miles through the 
Mahoning Valley, which was known among the fugi- 
tives from Wyoming as ' ' The Shades of Death, " and 
which has a most interesting history, having been, 
from the time of Braddock's defeat down almost to 
the close of the last century, the scene of constant 
Indian wars. 

At Weissport, across the river from Lehighton, is 
Fort Allen Hotel, which is on the site of a log fort, built 
by Benjamin Franklin when charged with the defense 
of the northwest frontier. It was from here that 
Franklin wrote to the governor, giving his plan for 
inducing men to attend prayers. Said he, in a letter 
from which we quote : 

" We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that the men did not gener- 
ally attend his prayers and exhortations. When they enlisted 
they were promised, besides their pay and provisions, a gill of 
rum a day, which was punctually served out to them, half in the 
morning and half in the evening. I said to Mr. Beatty, ' It is, 
perhaps, below the dignity of your profession to act as steward 
of the rum ; but if you were to distribute only just after prayers, 
you would have them all about you.' He liked the thought, 
undertook the task, with the help of a few hands, to deal out the 
liquor, executed it to satisfaction, and never were prayers more 
generally or punctually attended. So I think this method pre- 
ferable to the punishment inflicted by some military laws for non- 
attendance on divine sfervice. " 

The objective point, however, of any tourist to this 
region must be Mauch Chunk (which means "Bear 
Mountain," and is pronounced Mawk Chunk), about 
five hours' ride from New York, and the centre, not 
only of the coal operations of the Lehigh Valley, but 
also of the romantic scenery which has made the re- 
gion so famous. 

The town owes its existence entirely to the coal 
which was accidentally discovered nine miles from the 
present town, by a hunter, in 1791, though it was a 
quarter of a century before his discovery became of any 
practical use, such was the popular prejudice against 
any attempts to burn stones. Even so late as 1820, 
we are told, less than four hundred tons stocked the 
market, while now more than forty times that amount 
are often shipped in a week. In fact, it seems ludi- 
crous now to look back on the difficulties experienced 
by those who first tried to introduce the new fuel. 
The chief beds are found at the summits of the moun- 
tains, the one at the top of Mauch Chunk Mountain 
being fifty-three feet thick — the thickest vein of coal 
yet discovered. The town is built in a gorge, at the 
junction of the Mauch Chunk Creek with the Lehigh 
River, and can only enlarge its boundaries now by 
burrowing, so to speak, into the sides of the moun- 
tains. There is, however, an upper town, built on a 
plateau, about two hundred feet above the main town, 
but this is limited by the area of the level surface on 
which it stands. 

The one thing which everybody must see at Mauch 
Chunk is the celebrated "Switch-Back," or gravity 
railroad, from the top of Mount Pisgah to the lower 
town, up which cars are drawn by stationary engines 
at the different planes, and down which the same cars 
go, aided by no other power than that of gravitation. 
This ride is always interesting, and care has been taken 
to make it safe as well — the road having been strength- 
ened and put in perfect order, and being now used for 
passengers only. The view from the top of Mount 
Pisgah is one of the most beautiful it is possible to 
conceive, and no description can do it justice. 

Two miles from Mauch Chunk is Glen Onoko, 
a wild, romantic cleft in the mountains, through which 
flows a limpid stream, over innumerable cascades, 
through grottoes and around sharp corners, until it 
reaches its destination in the Lehigh, at Turnhole 
Bridge. A day may be well spent here by any true 
lover of nature. 

And, here, perhaps, a short trip by the Lehigh Val- 
ley road would naturally end, although the whole val- 
ley, including, as it does, the whole of the great coal 
region of Pennsylvania, is worth a visit. 

Mauch Chunk, however, is only about five hours 
from New York, so that it can be visited in a single 
day by starting early and returning late ; while one 
who has two or three days to spare may find his whole 
time fully and profitably employed. 



